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Not a Slum 


Epiror: In “Two Tokyos” (8/12), Fr. 
Harold C. Gardiner compares the back-of- 
the-yards area in Chicago with Christmas 
Village in Tokyo. By this comparison, he 
does the Chicago community a grave in- 
justice. 

If one ever had the opportunity to visit 
the area, he would know that it is a proud 
section of the city. For several genera- 
tions. European migrants have found their 
first homes there. In this neighborhood they 
reared their sons and daughters in the 
American tradition. Many became leaders 
of the community. (A fine example is the 
present mayor, Richard J. Daley. He was 
reared “back of the yards,” and his chil- 
dren still live there. ) 

True, the area is not new. But a visitor 
will find it to be, not a city slum, but a 
community of home owners who take pride 
in their homes and schools and have a 
strong sense of common purpose. 

(Mrs.) Mary M. DouEerty 
Clearwater Beach, Fla. 


Fair Witness 


Eprror: In your Comment “Christian “Wit- 
ness’ in Israel” (8/5), I was much im- 
pressed with the fairness of the reporting. 
To confirm your observations, I refer you 
to a letter to the Editor of the New York 
Times (8/9/61). 

The Rev. Per Faye Hansen of Haifa 
points up the Israeli problem quite suc- 
cinctly and with typical Judeo-Christian 
justice. If the people of various faiths would 
only take the time to understand one an- 
other, perhaps barbiturates and tranquil- 
izers would be a thing of the past. 

Propaganda and politics make quite a 
potent mixture when handled in a negative 
manner. My compliments to your magazine 
for its fair and just reporting. 

Invinc OrNITZz 
Bronx, N.Y. 


God in the Schools 


Epiror: Joseph A. Breig’s usual percep- 
tivity and readable style (8/12) have scored 
another bull’s eye in calling our attention 
to important questions about American 
public education in “Lest They Know 
Not God.” 

I think we need to ask ourselves how 
religious knowledge and wisdom can be 
presented within the context of our public 
schools. 
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| Correspondence 


And here’s a teaser for all to think about: 
how do we harness and use good will from 
our secularist friends to achieve this end? 

Henry C. MAYER 
Louisville, Ky. 


For Lower Grades 


Epitror: In Current Comment “No First 
Grade” (7/22) you stated that if and when 
it became financially impossible for the 
parochial school system to offer grades one 
through twelve, it would be best to elimi- 
nate the lower rather than the higher 
grades. 

Most of the parents I have talked to 
would rather retain the lower grades, feel- 
ing that the thoughts and ideals which are 
instilled in the little ones when they are 
so eager and receptive become a basic part 
of their character. 

(NAME WITHHELD) 


Roots of Theatre 


Epiror: Whom am I to thank, besides 
Sr. Mary Adolorata, O.S.M., for the most 
perceptive article (8/19) on the silver 
jubilee of the National Catholic Theatre 
Conference? America had a great part 
in this enterprise and so did one of its 
(then) editors, Fr. Francis X. Talbot. 

EMMET LAVERY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Catholic Periodicals 


Epitor: Andrew P. Carey’s letter (Am. 
8/26) raises the question of the inclusion 
of the National Review among the titles 
indexed by the Catholic Periodical Index. 

The CPI attempts to index periodicals 
that contain information of value to its 
users. The majority of the titles in the CPI 
listing are specifically Catholic magazines, 
the contents of which are quite distinctly 
religious and Catholic. A small number of 
the titles are not professedly Catholic pub- 
lications, but contain material which is 
judged to be of particular interest to our 
subscribers. Note that each title in our 
listing is marked as being either completely 
or partially indexed. 

Of the periodicals not exclusively Catho- 
lic which are indexed (e.g. Cross Cur- 
rents, Modern Age, Religious Education, 
various law journals) our indexers cover 
each issue and select those articles which 
fall within the scope of our publication. 
Author entries as well as subject entries 
are made for noted Catholic writers pub- 





lishing in such periodicals and only subject 
entries are made for articles on those sub- 
jects chosen for inclusion.* 

Our subscribers are charged only for 
material indexed from periodicals com- 
pletely indexed. Entries for material from 
partially indexed periodicals are included 
as an added service. 

The National Review is one of the peri- 
odicals partially indexed. Although this 
title is more completely covered in the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, 
the particular material extracted for our 
purposes may be entered under our own 
subject headings which are more specifi- 
cally oriented for Catholic users than the 
more general headings in the RGPL. 

National Review articles such as L. B. 
Bozell’s article on Fr. George H. Dunne, 
S.J. (“The Strange Drift of Liberal Catho- 
licism” [8/12/61]); review articles by Sir 
Arnold Lunn (8/12/61), Evelyn Waugh 
(4/22/61), Garry Wills and Thomas Mol- 
nar; articles by E. von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
and James Burnham; various critical re- 
views of notable Catholic books—all these, 
in our opinion, have a place in our index, 
and we will continue to include them so 
as to provide our users with a useful and 
balanced bibliographical service. 

JosepH A. PLACEK 
Catholic Periodical Index 
Washington, D.C. 


An Honest Attempt 


Epiror: In Current Comment, “Welfare a 
la Newburgh” (8/12), you draw conclu- 
sions of ridiculous proportions. What is 
happening in Newburgh is an honest at- 
tempt to solve a serious problem. 

(Mrs.) BarBara E. WoLrF 
Hatboro, Pa. 


Singing for God 


Epiror: I am sure all of us agree with 
the basic sentiment expressed in your Com- 
ment “The Pope and the Credo” (8/12). 
It will be a blessed day when Catholic 
congregations respond to the celebrant’s 
intonation of the Gloria. 

However, it seems unfair to imply that 
all or even most singers in our parish choirs 
receive remuneration for their efforts. I 
would venture to say that by far the ma- 
jority of parishes, including those with 
excellent and competent choirs, do not pay 
the singers. Indeed, many members of the 
choir joyfully and generously sacrifice a 
great amount of time. They do so because 
they understand it to be a personal privi- 
lege to sing the Mass, and also because it 
is an opportunity to share their God-given 
talents with others. 

(Rev.) Micuaet P. DinEEN 
Elm Grove, Wis. 
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Another Hungary Rising? 


Silent but intense observers—that is 
how to describe the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. What do they think and 
how do they feel about Berlin? News- 
papers carry few stories about the re- 
actions of the little man in East Europe, 
and free world propaganda organs such 
as RIAS in Berlin and Radio Free 
Europe have leaned over backward not 
to seem to incite a fruitless and danger- 
ous rising in East Berlin, East Germany 
or elsewhere in the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence. 

The Berlin crisis, according to reliable 
reports, could set off just such an ex- 
plosion in Hungary right now. Despite 
the disillusionment following the 1956 
Hungarian revolt, when the West failed 
to come to the help of the Freedom 
Fighters, professional political analysts 
are not sure that the same circumstances 
will not repeat themselves. The Kadar 
regime has been forcing the pace again 
on its unwilling populace. It has put re- 
newed pressure on the farmers. Only a 
few months ago, it will be recalled, the 
Hungarian Reds sentenced a dozen 
Catholic priests and laymen to prison on 
the usual political charges of treason. 
More trials of this nature are antici- 
pated. 

The discretion of RIAS and Radio 
Free Europe is to be commended. No 
one wants to be responsible for precipi- 
tating a premature and fruitless upris- 
ing through statements or broadcasts 
about the Berlin crisis which are likely 
to be misinterpreted by the goaded vic- 
tims of communism. But if the free 
world, by craven action in Berlin, sig- 
nals the abandonment of liberty, who 
will blame the Hungarians (or the 
Berliners) for taking matters into their 
own hands? 


A Peace Agency 


Even while initiating a steady build- 
up in our capacity for conventional war, 
the Kennedy Administration is not 
neglecting the crucial issue of disarma- 
ment. 

On July 29 the President proposed 
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that Congress establish a permanent 
disarmament agency. Such a body of 
scholars and technicians, having a statu- 
tory authority and budget of its own, 
would do scientific research on all as- 
pects of arms control, as well as give 
imaginative backing to U.S. diplomats 
around the conference table. 

Is there any inconsistency in the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to set up this agen- 
cy just at the time we are breaking out 
the guns along the edge of Berlin's 
barbed-wire jungle? 

Not at all. We are preparing for war 
precisely in order that we may have 
peace. It may be no more than the un- 
easy quiet that springs from a balance 
of terror, but beyond it we must look, 
with rational optimism, to a time when 
men will sit down to discuss and nego- 
tiate the durable peace that is the fruit 
of right order. 

It is never too early to prepare for 
that sort of dialogue, and in the past 
we have not been ready for it. Disarm- 
ament research has been marginally 
supported. We have often sat at the 
conference table, ill-prepared. The at- 
tempt to control weapons, like the effort 
to develop them, is not something to 
play by ear. It should be a continuing 
preoccupation of government. 

Passage of the proposed bill might 
even help us at the UN. Now that we 
are getting ready for a showdown with 
the USSR, the world would like some 
clear evidence that our military stance 
is motivated by a genuine will for 
peace. 


Trouble in Brazil 


Giant Brazil, Latin American nation 
of 67 million people, is up for grabs 
again. When Janio Quadros resigned 
August 25, after seven hotly controver- 
sial months in the Presidency of that 
country, more big trouble walked 
through the door of our already trou- 
bled hemisphere 

Forty-four-year-old Quadros, who was 
determined to push through sweeping 
economic reforms for his country, had 
made enemies on many fronts. In for- 
eign policy he was a neutralist. For ob- 


vious reasons, he supported President 
Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress, but 
made it clear that he had a soft spot 
in his heart for the Cuba of Fidel Cas- 
tro. This left-wing neutralism reached 
the point of no return when Quadros 
recently bestowed on Cuba’s “Che” 
Guevara the high honor of Brazil's Or- 


der of the Southern Cross. Under fire, 


Quadros resigned. 

With Quadros out of office and off 
to Europe for a long visit, the question 
was whether Brazilian military leaders 
would carry out their intention of keep- 
ing the Vice President, Joao Goulart, a 
leftist and an opportunist, from taking 
over the government. Senhor Goulart, 
one year younger than Quadros, hurried 
back from the Far East, where he had 
been visiting officials in Communist 
China. Arrived in Paris, he waited there 
until the tense situation worked its way 
toward a showdown. 

Meantime, as might be expected, 
Fidel Castro recklessly urged Bra- 
zilians to imitate the Cuban experience 
and to set up a guerrilla war against 
“reactionary militarists’ whom he 
blamed for President Quadros’ resigna- 
tion. Brazil’s people, he said, should 
“hurl themselves into battle.” Several 
States and some elements of the military 
were reported rallying to Goulart. 

That’s where things stand at the mo- 
ment. But events in Brazil will not stand 
still for long. And the outcome is of vital 
importance to the free world. 


Outer Mongolia Out 


The State Department, we are as- 
sured by its spokesman, has suspended 
its exploration of the question of recog- 
nizing Outer Mongolia, a Soviet puppet. 
It was said to be the “world situation” 
that led to pigeonholing the project. 

The State Department did not spec- 
ify whether the decision was due to 
protests from Nationalist China, or to 
worry over the fate of the foreign-aid 
bill in Congress. Perhaps the stop order 
had something to do with an abortive 
deal in connection with the forthcoming 
UN General Assembly. 

Official spokesmen for the Secretary 
of State are paid to say just what must 
be said and not one word more. For the 
rest of the story, if the story can be told, 
we must turn to other sources. One of 
these is Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D, 
Conn.), who has called attention to the 
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curious coincidence that, during these 
“explorations,” Owen Lattimore was be- 
ing feted in Outer Mongolia as a VIP. 

Mr. Lattimore, it will be recalled, 
was thoroughly discredited ten years 
ago by the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security. This is the investigating 
body that turned up such damning evi- 
dence against the Institute of Pacific 
Relations that even the boldest Red 
apologists were shamed into silence. 
Speaking of Mr. Lattimore, a leading 
figure in the IPR, the subcommittee said 
he was “a conscious, articulate instru- 
ment of the Soviet conspiracy.” It found 
that he had “testified falsely” with refer- 
ence to at least five separate relevant 
matters. 

The State Department has denied to 
Senator Dodd that Lattimore had any 
official mission from this government or 
that he had been asked to report on his 
return. The Connecticut Senator has his 
fingers crossed. He has the “impression” 
that a campaign is under way to obliter- 
ate the record of the past and to rewrite 
the history of our Far East policy. At 
any rate, we shall probably not hear 
much about Outer Mongolia for a while. 


Pundit Panditji 


This political philosophy of Cold War 
neutralism can get downright ludicrous 
at times. Neutralism apparently does 
not keep its pundits from sounding off 
on Cold War issues whenever the mood 
strikes them. At least that’s the impres- 
sion we got when the impartial (i.e., 
neutral) Prime Minister Nehru applied 
his wits to the Berlin crisis on Aug. 23. 

Americans woke up next morning to 
learn from their newspapers that they 
had no legal rights in Berlin after all. 
What privileges they once enjoyed were 
a “concession” of big-hearted Joe Stalin 
and, up to a few weeks ago, of his 
equally generous successor in the Krem- 
lin, Nikita Khrushchev. The Soviet’ Un- 
ion, Mr. Nehru astutely explained to a 
rapt Parliament in New Delhi, was 
therefore entirely within its rights in 
terminating the “concession” and seal- 
ing off East Berlin. 

Twenty-four hours later Mr. Nehru 
was talking in more moderate terms: He 
had not meant that the West should be 
denied access to East Berlin. Did U.S. 
Ambassador John K. Galbraith succeed 
in correcting the Prime Minister’s dis- 
torted view of World War II history? Or 
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did Mr. Nehru suddenly realize there 
are limits to the patience of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, who is expected to con- 
tinue to play a key role in India’s eco- 
nomic development? In any case, Mr. 
Nehru is now convinced that neither 
side should “stick to legal niceties” 
(whatever that means) and that both 
should strive for a peaceful settlement. 

Mr. Nehru is affectionately known in 
India as Panditji, the learned one. To 
us, his Berlin performance has stamped 
him as something less than a pundit. 
But then, this “neutralism,” we must 
confess, does get a bit beyond our com- 
prehension at times. 


. . . Indignant Welensky 


Some 5,000 miles away across the 
Indian Ocean a less ambiguous voice 
was heard on the Berlin crisis. On Aug. 
25, Sir Roy Welensky, white Prime Min- 
ister of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, bitterly attacked Western 
policy on Berlin as paving the way for 
“a new and even more disastrous Mu- 
nich.” 

This was not the first time Sir Roy 
has heaped scorn on the Western pow- 
ers. Two years ago last March he de- 
nounced London’s postwar Labor gov- 
ernment as having been “gutless” and 
responsible “for the difficulties we face 
today in Africa.” To him a new “Mu- 
nich” over Berlin would only be the 
last of a series that has included the 
collapse of the West’s position in Africa. 

Sir Roy’s jaundiced view of Western 
policy is no doubt colored by recent 
reversals at the polls in Nyasaland. On 
Aug. 16, in the first elections held in the 
protectorate, Dr. Hastings Banda’s Af- 
rican nationalist Malawi Congress party 
swept the field. If Dr. Banda carries 
through on his campaign promises, he 
will seek to withdraw Nyasaland from 
the federation. Little wonder Sir Roy is 
indignant these days. 

There may be an element of sour 
grapes in the Rhodesian Prime Minis- 
ter’s indictment of Western “weakness” 
in Africa. His observations on the Ber- 
lin crisis, however, are worth taking 
seriously—especially now, when the Big 
Three seem to be minueting toward 
some kind of negotiations with Khru- 
shchev. How do you negotiate positions 
already announced as not negotiable? 
The question bothers Sir Roy. It bothers 
a lot of people. 


Social Action at Detroit 


Two groups of gleam-in-eve Catholics 
recently (Aug. 24-27) descended on 
Detroit. For the first time, the National 
Catholic Social Action Conference and 
the National Catholic Conference for 
Interracial Justice were meeting at the 
same spot (the University of Detroit's 
campus) and on the same date. 

NCSAC members assembled for their 
fifth annual convention. Aside from set- 
ting an attendance record, their sessions 
proved to be notable on a couple of 
counts. 
b> Wider range of interests: U.S. Catho- 
lic social actionists have long recognized 
that their concern must extend far be- 
yond the area of labor-management 
questions. This year, the workshops de- 
voted to such topics as housing and 
urban renewal made clear the degree 
to which Catholics have become en- 
gaged with other problems. 

Similarly, the attention accorded Fr. 
Joseph Gremillion of Catholic Relief 
Services-NCWC, in his closing-session 
address on our responsibilities in under- 
developed countries, revealed the inter- 
national dimensions of American Cath- 
olic social thought. 
> Impact of Mater et Magistra: Though 
the NCSAC program had been planned 
months in advance of the new encycli- 
cal’s appearance, Pope John’s message 
on Christianity and social progress en- 
tered into every public discussion and 
private bull session during the four 
days. Msgr. George G. Higgins’ thought- 
ful analysis of key sections in the papal 
document marked a high point in the 
general interest expressed over Mater 
et Magistra. 

If sentiment sounded at Detroit is any 
index, its teaching will not remain a 
topic of academic discussion, but be- 
come a positive program for Catholic 
social action on the broadest possible 
front. 


Cultural Kleptos 


Those of us who, of a Sunday after- 
noon, like to drop in at a nearby mu- 
seum for a glance at some old favorite 
objet d’art have lately noticed a new 
look in the custodians’ eyes. No longer 
casual, the guardians seem really to be 
guarding. They scrutinize you. They 
suspiciously insist that you check every- 
thing that might conceivably be used as 
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a conveyance. In some cases, as in those 
galleries that glory in a tiny but vulner- 
able Vermeer or Van Eyck, the guards’ 
looks verge on hostility. For in recent 
weeks art has become a pet commodity 
among thieves—to the tune of more than 
six million dollars. Some of these stolen 
prizes, painted by masters who lived in 
penury, are today valued in sums of six 
figures. 

The thefts have varied in style from 
vandalism to high skill reminiscent of 
an Alec Guiness film. Those bandits who 
wreaked havoc in Pittsburgh, slashing 
Picassos as they plied their gauche 
trade, were disgusting goons. The finer 
craftsmen who on August 22 whisked 
away the great Goya portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington from London’s Na- 
tional Gallery were no philistines. After 
American oilman Charles Wrightsman 
bought it for $392,000, in response to 
much hue and cry he politely sold it to 
the British government as a _ national 
treasure. The thieves knew a good 
thing. 

When stolen, unlike precious gems, 
art is not easy booty to dispose of. Each 
painting is an individual work and can- 
not be disguised, recut or reset. Are the 
thieves simply holding out for ransom? 
Are they smuggling the paintings be- 
hind curtains where collectors suffer 
from few scruples? Are they irresponsi- 
ble pranksters? Or—one doesn’t like to 
think of this—are they kleptesthetes, 
sensitive souls who love the beautiful 
but are little concerned about the good? 


Freedom of Choice 


Prince Edward County, Va., has lost 
a battle in its die-hard campaign to pre- 
vent school desegregation. On Aug. 24 
a Federal court declared unconstitution- 
al the system of tuition grants and tax 
credits by which white children were 
enabled to attend private segregated 
schools after the county closed its pub- 
lic schools in 1959. 

Prince Edward County, of course, has 
not yet come to Appomattox, still less 
to Armageddon. The Aug. 24 decision 
was only one small step in segregation’s 
march to the grave. 

The chief interest of the decision lies 
in the careful way in which the court 
handled the questions before it. (See 
Charles M. Whelan, “Public Aid, Not 
Public Schools,” Am. 7/15.) 

The court passed over the question 


whether the county could close its pub- 
lie schools in order to avoid integration, 
since this question is still before the 
Virginia State courts. 

But it did take up the question 
whether, after closing the public 
schools, the county could finance at- 
tendance at private segregated schools. 
The court was careful to say that it did 
not hold the use of tuition grants and 
tax credits unconstitutional on its face, 
but only because these devices were 
used to accomplish an unconstitutional 
end, the perpetuation of segregation. 

Furthermore, said the court, the tui- 
tion-grant plan defeated its announced 
purpose: “to afford each individual 
freedom in choosing public or private 
schooling.” In a county where the pub- 
lic schools are closed, such freedom of 
choice no longer exists, the court held. 
The question of the constitutionality of 
tuition grants for unsegregated private 
schools in areas where the public 
schools are functioning thus remains 
open. 


Pain in Maine 


“I am almost ashamed to be associ- 
ated with the Protestant clergy because 
of its indifference in taking on some- 
thing like this.” So said recehtly Ernest 
D. Smith, a member of the Maine Legis- 
lature and a Church of the Nazarene 
minister. 

Mr. Smith referred to the failure of 
Protestant clergymen in Maine to get 
sufficient signatures for a referendum he 
is spearheading to prevent free bus rides 
for children attending parochial and 
other private schools. 

In May the Legislature passed an en- 
abling act allowing municipalities to 
transport parochial school pupils in pub- 
lic school buses (Am. 6/10). Having 
failed to stop the measure in the Legis- 
lature, Mr. Smith set out to collect the 
41,722 signatures needed to force a 
state-wide referendum on the law. In a 
referendum the voters could override 
the Legislature and in any event the 
enabling act would be suspended until 
the referendum took place. 

According to Mr. Smith, every Prot- 
estant minister in the State received pe- 
titions, with a request to get as many 
signatures as he could on them. But ap- 
parently the ministers, by and large, 
have ignored the request, and it is pos- 
sible that not enough signatures will 


have been gathered by the Sept. 15 
deadline. 

Says Mr. Smith: “The greatest mis- 
take we made was in relying on the 
clergy.” Ah well, perhaps the ministers 
were busy with other things. Or perhaps 
they just did not see any peculiarly 
Protestant interest in making children 
walk to parochial schools. 

Either way, their negligence looks to 
us like a felix culpa. Our condolences to 
Mr. Smith—and to his colleagues in the 
ministry, congratulations. 


Playing by Ear 


For the first time in more than thirty 
years, two parishes are being founded 
in the St. Louis, Mo., Archdiocese— 
without parochial schools. Both parishes 
are in the city’s suburbs. A shortage 
of teachers rather than of building 
funds is to blame for their failure to 
build schools. 

Msgr. James T. Curtin, archdiocesan 
superintendent of schools, states: “Con- 
struction of schools will not start until 
we have an adequate staff to operate 
them.” Msgr. Curtin says that there 
are no plans to eliminate any grades 
from existing Catholic schools. But, he 
adds, “in the next few years we'll just 
have to play it by ear.” 

The Catholic Bulletin, organ of the 
St. Paul, Minn., Archdiocese, carries 
a somewhat different melody in its 
Aug. 18 number. The Bulletin reports 
that, faced with booming enrollments 
and shackled by financial pressures and 
teacher shortages, at least 13 parishes 
of the archdiocese will offer fewer than 
eight grades in their schools this fall. 
Caught most tightly in the growth- 
cost squeeze are Twin Cities suburban 
parishes. The particular way in which 
schools will eliminate grades varies con- 
siderably. According to Msgr. Roger I. 
Connole, archdiocesan superintendent 
of sehools, “No one solution is appli- 
cable to all.” 

Evidently Catholic parochial schools 
are flourishing. But their very popularity 
has produced a crisis of growth, cen- 
tered in suburban parishes and mani- 
fested principally by a relative short- 
age of teachers. Different dioceses are 
responding to the crisis in different 
ways. But all, of necessity, are playing 
by ear. Those interested in the fate 
of Federal aid to education should try 
to catch the tune. 


America 
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NY TALK or symposium on religion-psychiatry rela- 

tions will likely draw a crowd in Catholic circles. 

We seem to have almost a fixation on the sub- 

ject. The one psychiatrist whose name has had the 

strongest drawing power for us has been the late Carl 

G. Jung. In other circles, too, Jung has undeniably been 

a leader. His death, therefore, provides an occasion for 

a few afterthoughts on an era that may have died with 
him. 

For this purpose we need not retrace the history of 
the best-known post-Freudian psychoanalyst. Neither 
is it necessary to list at length the sources of his great- 
ness. Some major items deserve mention. His introvert- 
extrovert dimension is indispensable; his collective 
unconscious is at least a stimulus to the imagination; his 
rejection of Freud’s pansexualism was a healthy change 
of direction; his attempt to integrate vast fields of 
knowledge was admirable in aim; his religious emphasis 
was at least food for thought. Last, he was one of the 
world’s few real stylists. 

For all of these and other attainments, I submit (with 
regret) that he was overrated and had many unfortu- 
nate influences. To document this thesis we shall exam- 
ine his fundamental orientation, his “convenient am- 
biguity” and his tendency to dodge certain issues. The 
second of these points makes it possible that some 
injustices will be done to the first and third. It is not 
always possible to tell what Jung means. Now that he 
cannot speak for himself, his followers (already organ- 
ized into a Jungian right and a Jungian left) will 
doubtless issue quasi-official statements on his positions. 

Jung’s collective unconscious was postulated as a 
portion of the unconscious that is common to all man- 
kind. It was a sort of “racial inheritance.” His writing 
on this concept was less than a model of clarity and pre- 
cision, but he seems to have conceived of reality along 
pantheistic lines. There was but one order of things; 
God and nature were two names for the same process. 
The person arose by “individuation” out of this pri- 
meval mass. Much as in Oriental thought, man arose 
out of the great world-soul and returned to nirvana. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that he wrote of God as a 
“psychic fact.” Whatever Jung’s private beliefs (their 
expression is ambiguous), his concern as a psychiatrist 
was only with the psychological effects of belief in God. 

His was the nebulous monism, so typical of our time, 
which does not commit itself wholeheartedly to matter, 
spirit, energy or any other fundamental principle, but 
is quite sure that dualism is to be avoided at all costs. 
Consequently, a certain fuzzy-mindedness appears 
wherever Jung becomes metaphysical. This might be a 





Dr. Norpserc, after seven years in the Department of 
Education at the Catholic University, Washington, D.C., 
will begin teaching this fall at Marquette University. 
He is a member of the American Catholic Psychological 
Association. 
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Jung: Passing of a Mystic: 





minor issue if he had been inclined to construe psychia- 
try’s scope along conventional lines. Since his thought 
quickly ramified, however, it becomes major. 
Sigmund Freud was a militant atheist, as he was the 
first to declare. He was the conventional 19th-century 
materialist, denying the existence of God, of the super- 
natural order, of a spiritual soul in man. Consequently, 
one knows where he stands with Freud, who must be 
credited as an honest man. Jung, however, belongs to 
the subtler “soft naturalism” of the 20th century. Like 
most writers of this sort, he takes his naturalism for 
ranted, does not argue it, seems to be only vaguely 
and fitfully aware of it. He uses old words and gives 
them new, watered-down meanings. He writes about 
religion, but he does not have in mind the beliefs and 
practices that relate man to an objective deity. He 
writes about the soul, but does not mean a spiritual 
thing, essentially different from matter. He nowhere 
takes a clear and unequivocal stand on freedom of 
choice, although, in practice, he tended to respect this 
human power much more than the Freudians do. 


part of Catholics seems to rest mostly on semantic 

grounds. Jung stated he never had a patient over 
35 whose main need was not that of finding a religious 
outlook on life. He said he never knew a “practicing 
Catholic” (an extraordinary variety?) who was not 
achieving “individuation.” Because of such statements, 
he seemed to be theistic and Christian in outlook. He 
was not. The difference between Freud and Jung on 
religious matters is the difference between an explicit 
atheism and a hazy pantheism. 

One might grant all these weaknesses—of course, 
many will not—and still argue that Jung’s system was 
more satisfactory religiously and philosophically than 
Freud’s. The pansexualism repeatedly condemned by 
Pius XII was not a constituent of Jung’s “analytic psy- 
chology.” He had rather an instinctive or common-sense 
respect for the human intellect and will, and the need 
to work through the patient’s rational powers. He prob- 
ably had a deeper sense of human dignity and of man’s 
intrinsic importance than did Freud. But his theoreti- 
cal errors are not thereby erased. The widely accepted 
thesis that he was the most broadly educated and 
trained of all psychiatrists is certainly debatable. In 
terms of academic degrees and the like, the credentials 
of a number of Catholic psychiatrists are much more 
impressive. 

Perhaps history will decide that Jung’s greatest con- 
tribution was to show that religion, philosophy and 
psychiatry can and should be combined—not into one 
science, but into one harmonious synthesis. It is to be 
hoped, though, that someone will be able to popularize 
such a synthesis that does not start from the “stylized 
naturalism” of Jung. Rosert B. NorRDBERG 


Te GREAT preference for Jung over Freud on the 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN REPRESENTATION 


gone BILLS have recently been introduced in Con- 
gress to authorize the Director of the Bureau of the 
Census to draw the boundaries of congressional dis- 
tricts in those States which have failed to do the job 
themselves and which lost seats following the 1960 
census. Greatest support for the measures has come 
from these same unredistricted States. 

Conflict between the two major parties thus far has 
prevented redistricting in such States as Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Minnesota. In Illinois, for 
example, the Democrats want to allot ten seats to the 
Chicago area while the Republicans want to allot only 
nine. The legislature quit this summer without acting. 
It may try again in a special session this fall. 

If there is no redistricting by the State legislature, 
and if the Census Bureau is not authorized to draw the 
lines, then every congressional seat in a State will be 
voted for on a State-wide basis. Illinois would have 
to elect 24 congressmen-at-large, Massachusetts 13, and 
so on. Congressmen are worried about the consequences 
for them if they are forced to run in a State-wide con- 
test rather than in their home districts. All of them are 
aware that in 1932, after failing to redistrict, Minnesota 


On All Horizons 


elected nine congressmen-at-large. Eight of the sitting 
congressmen were defeated. Their work in and for their 
districts was largely wasted. 

Some of the hardest hit by the State-wide races could 
be men with great power in the House of Representa- 
tives. John W. McCormick, Majority Leader, Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., former Speaker of the House, Leslie C. 
Arends, Minority whip, and William L. Dawson, leader 
of the Negro section of Chicago, are among those whose 
positions could be jeopardized. 

Party nominations might be especially troublesome. 
In Minnesota some political unknowns are already talk- 
ing about entering primary contests—if there is no re- 
districting. They are aware that if neither candidate is 
widely known in a State-wide contest, a Scandinavian 
name might be worth more than a dozen years of useful 
service to a candidate. 

Congress does not like to give over to the Executive 
power previously held by State legislatures. But they 
are aware of the professional standing of the Bureau 
and the general respect for its Director, Richard M. 


Scammon. They can rightly assume that redistricting | 


carried out by the Bureau would probably be more fair 
than the job done by a State legislature dominated by a 
single party. More important for most of them is the 
desire to rid themselves of the ghastly possibility of 
State-wide races. No bill is likely to pass this session but 
some redistricting problems will receive attention. 
Howarp PENNIMAN 


the congress. The U.S. address of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence is 3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines, 





Iowa. Published there—the monthly 





EYES LEFT « On Sept. 4, the world- 
wide Sacred Heart Hour (which origi- 
nates at 3900 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis 8, Mo.) released a 10-program 
radio series on communism. A TV series 
on communism is to follow early in 
1962. 


WORLD REPORT « Listen to “World 
Report on the Church,” an 8-part series 
of Catholic Hours beginning Sept. 3 on 
the NBC network. Experts will report on 
Japan, Latin America, Poland, France, 
Africa, Scandinavia, Germany, India. 


YOUTH BUILD-UP « Oct. 7 is Na- 
tional Youth and Children’s Day. The 
intentions for the 1961 observance: suc- 
cess of the Council, the conversion of 
Russia, world peace. . . . Oct. 29 to 
Nov. 5 is National Catholic Youth 
Week. A promotional kit for the week is 
being prepared by NCWC Youth Dept., 
1312 Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash. 5. D.C. 
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. And Nov. 9-12, in Buffalo, N.Y., 
is the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Youth, where 22,000 
teen-agers and young adults, from every 
diocese in the land, will meet to listen, 
talk, object, discuss and argue in 120 
panel sessions. 


WINNERS « Sister Mary Antonina, 
F.M.M., of Emmanuel College, Boston, 
won first prize of $50 for her poem 
“Men on a High Rock” from the Sister 
Mary Madeleva Poetry Association. Sec- 
ond prize of $35 went to Edward Morin 
of Loyola Univ., Chicago. 


MAGISTRA, SI « Should you be in 
Los Teques, Venezuela, this.Sept. 15th, 
you will run across an affair in remark- 
able harmony with Pope John’s Mater 
et Magistra: an International Catholic 
Congress on Rural Life Problems. An 
American, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. 
Ligutti, whose office is in Rome, directs 


Catholic Rural Life, a magazine for 
Catholic farm families ($5 a year). 


SISTERS COMING « A total of a half 
million dollars will be spent this year by 
29 Catholic women’s colleges on full- 
cost scholarships for 58 sister-students 
from the Far East and Latin America. 
The project is sponsored by the Sister 
Formation Conference. 


IDEA AT WORK -« Sister Ann Lucille, 
from Bayley-Ellard High School in 
Madison, N.J., has just seen an idea of 
hers grow into something called the 
Catholic Library Service. Her idea: an 
agency to help parish elementary 
schools build up libraries of their own. 
The Paulist Fathers agreed to help and 
last year assembled 25 libraries of some 
700 books each, all of which have now 
been purchased, with more on order. 
CLS can be reached at 180 Varick St., 
New York 14, N.Y. W.H.Q. 
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Editorials 
Class Ideology 


_— A TRAIN out from the city—any large city—and 
get off in the suburbs. Drop in on some of your 
friends and relatives among the Catholic population 
there. They will offer you a Manhattan or a martini, or 
Scotch on the rocks if you prefer, and good stuff, too. 
Then, the chances are that before the evening is over 
they will pour into your ear an old, familiar tale. 

They hate labor unions. They dread the prospect of 
Negroes or Puerto Ricans living in their neighborhood. 
They shudder at the welfare state. They see creeping 
socialism proceeding at a gallop. They want to crush 
the Soviet Union, but without raising taxes. The coun- 
try, they conclude, is going to the dogs. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with these people. 
After all, they are our friends and relatives. We know, 
too, how much they have put into their split-levels and 
ranch houses, how anxious they are to raise their chil- 
dren properly, how hard they have to run just to stay 
where they are. 

And one must agree that the loyalty of teamsters to 
James Riddle Hoffa is touching but somewhat frighten- 
ing. Nor can one be edified by stories like the one about 
the company which had to spend $96 and three days’ 
time just to have a post put in the ground, because of 
union working rules. Nor does it seem quite right that 
today many a laborer makes more money than salaried 
professional men. 

One is even more disturbed by a recent newspaper 
report that in the first six months of this year, 1,171 
New York policemen were attacked while trying to 
make arrests. It does not escape notice in the suburbs 
that the greatest incidence of assaults on the New York 
police is in Harlem, the lower East Side, Brownsville, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, South Jamaica and the South 
Bronx. These are all areas with heavy Negro and 
Puerto Rican populations. The race question obviously 
has two sides. 

And so with the rest of the litany of complaints. Taxes 
are high. There are loafers on relief. U.S. foreign policy 
is not a startling success. True—all too, too true. And 
maybe tomorrow we'll all be blown up in the Big Bang 
and there won’t even be any dogs left to which the 
country can go. 

Still, Catholic thought should be something more 
than a collection of gripes. We should expect, especially 
in the suburbs, where the graduates of Catholic colleges 
tend to live, that Catholics would show themselves 
capable of serious thinking rather than merely reacting 
emotionally to a confusing and frustrating world. 

We should also expect that Catholic thought would 
be catholic, that is, universal. A class ideology, be it 
proletarian or bourgeois, labor-union or managerial, is 
narrow, self-centered and a rationalization of a group’s 
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interests. By definition it is uncatholic and should not 
be typical of Catholics. 

Whatever solution a Catholic offers to a social prob- 
lem, whether that solution be conservative or liberal 
in tendency, it ought to be one which is addressed to 


. the whole problem and which aims at the welfare of all 


the people affected, even though they be colored or 
work with their hands. A social theory which merely 
asserts the interests of a race or class against a compet- 
ing group may do for the members of a sect. But it is 
not good enough for the members of the Church Uni- 
versal. 

The Church has condemned Marxist collectivism, 
because, among other reasons, it teaches the doctrine 
of class warfare. But class or race antagonism is no more 
Christian because it is advocated in the name of indi- 
vidualism. A Christian theory of human society always 
begins with the premise of human solidarity. 

We are fully aware of the doctrine of original sin and 
we know that it is a useful corrective to the delusions of 
liberal utopianism. But we also know that God made 
the world and that He made it for the w*ole human 
race. This event took place before the original sin. Its 
significance was not canceled by the fall of man from 
grace. In this vale of tears, as in the Garden of Eden, 
we are our brother’s keeper. 


Bravo, American Motors 


O™ OF THE ulcer-breeding aspects of weekly jour- 
nalism is that news of important events doesn’t al- 
ways dovetail nicely with deadlines. Take this week, for 
example. As we waited for the latest word from Detroit, 
which would reveal whether or-not there would be a 
strike this year in the auto industry, the inexorable de- 
mands of messengers, linotype operators, pressmen and 
mailers caught up with us. Time ran out and to press 
we had to go. All we can report is that the last-minute 
agreement to extend the old contract for six days 
through September 6 was a hopeful, if tenuous, sign of 
a peaceful outcome. 

Fortunately, however, regardless of what happens in 
the negotiations between the United Auto Workers and 
the Big Thce (General Motors, Ford and Chrysler), it 
is already certain that the industry will again break 
pioneering ground in industrial relations. The imagina- 
tive, dynamic enfant terrible of the auto makers, Amer- 
ican Motors, which stunned the Big Three a half-dozen 
years ago by concentrating on the compact car, has set 
the industry on the road to profit sharing. It agreed with 
UAW on August 26 to give its workers 15 per cent of 
pretax profits after a deduction for stockholders’ equity. 
Ten per cent of this so-called “Progress-sharing Fund” 
will be paid in cash and five per cent in the company’s 
stock. 

While there is not, strictly speaking, anything new 
about profit sharing—during 1960 alone, according to the 
Profit Sharing Research Foundation, about 5,000 new 
profit-sharing plans were initiated—the introduction of 
these plans into autos marks a very dramatic break 
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with the industry’s past. Only three years ago, when 
UAW, also breaking with its past and, indeed, with the 
whole tradition of the labor movement, asked for a 
profit-sharing plan, the Big Three tartly rejected the 
idea as “foreign to the concepts of the American free- 
enterprise system.” 

In common with other students of industrial relations, 
we welcome the initiative of American Motors. This 
Review has had occasion to observe in the past that 
profit sharing is no panacea for the ills of industrial rela- 
tions. However, as Pope Pius XI said thirty years ago, 
and as Pope John XXIII strongly reiterates in Mater et 
Magistra, it is a highly commendable practice. It not 
only supposes a certain degree of maturity in both 
labor and management; it also emphasizes their basic 
community of interests, as American Motors indicated 
in offering its plan. Discussing the negotiations with 
reporters, the company’s vice president for employee 
relations, Edward L. Cushman, stressed that point. He 
explained that he did not regard collective bargaining 
as a contest in which each side sought a victory. “The 
only victory we seek,” he said in one of the best state- 
ments on collective bargaining we have ever seen, “is to 
develop jointly a co-operative program in the employee 
relations area which will provide a sound basis for 
company success and employee job satisfaction.” 

It is out of just such a partnership concept of em- 
ployee relations that a genuine profit-sharing program 
emerges. 

In opposing profit sharing as something alien to the 
system of free enterprise, the Big Three are as wron 
as they can be. For if they were right, it would follow 
that there is something radically wrong with free enter- 
prise. There has to be something wrong with a system 
that rejects the idea of. partnership between those who 
furnish capital and those who furnish labor to produce 
the goods the country needs. 

We hope that American Motors’ experiment with 
profit sharing will be as successful as was its introduc- 
tion of the compact car. In that event the Big Three, 
who finally saw the merits of the compact car, may also 
come belatedly to recognize the rich possibilities of 
profit sharing. 


“Neutrality” at Belgrade 


OTHING could better illustrate the fast tempo of con- 
temporary international life than the burgeoning 
of new political terms or the new meanings taken on by 
old words. A publisher could make a fortune by pub- 
lishing an up-to-date glossary of international usages. 
Take the word “neutral,” for instance. With its variants, 
it would provide a sizable section for the lexicon we 
have in mind (See “Pundit Panditji,” p. 697). We 
thought of this when the conference of so-called un- 
committed or unaligned or neutralist countries opened 
in Belgrade, Sept. 1, with President Tito of Yugoslavia 
as host and prime mover. 
This gathering brought together representatives of 
24 countries which call themselves “uncommitted.” They 
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will examine the international situation and exchange 
views on such subjects as colonialism, disarmament, 
nuclear tests and economic development. Unlike the 
somewhat comparable 1955 Bandung conference, this 
meeting will draw not merely African and Asian repre- 
sentatives but also spokesmen from Latin America and 
Europe (Yugoslavia ). 

Of course, you had to be the right species of neutral 
in order to qualify. Sweden and Austria are neutral in 
the traditional sense, but the committee on invitations 
decided not to invite these two Western European 
countries because theirs is a “passive neutrality,” and 
not a true “nonengagement,” or “active neutrality.” On 
the other hand, Tunisia was not at first considered when 
the invitations were sent out, since it was regarded as 
pro-West, and therefore “aligned.” However, Tunisia 
became eligible by its imbroglio with France in Bizerte. 
This made it an “uncommitted” country. Castro’s Cuba 
is also “uncommitted” and therefore invited. Do you 
follow us? 

The very vagueness of all these terms may be the sal- 
vation of the Belgrade conference. This is the reason, 
perhaps, why the U.S. State Department regards the 
meeting as “interesting” but not crucial to our interests. 
The conference is not expected to form a new political 
bloc. The net result may even be good if the conference 
clarifies ideas in the minds of the young leaders of 
young nations still groping their way through the un- 
familiar jungle of global politics. It is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that many present will have their 
eyes opened to the real direction taken by Soviet im- 
perialism. At least we can hope so. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has not let this 
occasion pass without driving home a vital point to 
which the Belgrade delegations should be particularly 
sensitive. In an aide-mémoire communicated to the par- 
ticipants it called attention to the colonialism practiced 
by the Soviets in Germany and in Eastern Europe, and 
in the Orient by Red China. The document, after recall- 
ing Soviet suppression of human rights in East Ger- 
many, points out that the Federal Republic and its allies 
demand no more for the German people than the appli- 
cation of the right of self-determination claimed for all 
nations of the world by the UN Charter. “Many nations 
in Africa and Asia,” said Bonn, “have obtained their 
independence by virtue of that principle since the end 
of the last World War. More than 600 million people 
have thus regained their freedom. It is only the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of China which have 
taken the opposite course.” 

It is not essential at this time that the United States 
and its friends draw all non-Soviet-controlled countries 


into a formal alliance with us. Much more important. 


is it that the Soviet Union be made to pay the price of 
its sustained policy of imperialism, which it masks under 
the name of “liberation.” If the Belgrade conference 
turns out, instead, to be a launching pad for anti- 
American political rockets, it will be because we have 
failed to impress on the neutrals—by telling them about 
it over and over again—the terrible meaning of a hun- 
dred words like Budapest and Berlin. 
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A PUBLIC CONFESSION TO L. BRENT BOZELL 


God Save Father Dunne! 


James E. O’Leary 


Mr. L. Brent Bozell 
National Review 
Palace of The Escorial, Spain 


Dear Mr. Bozell: 

I have read your well-written article, “The Strange 
Drift of Liberal Catholicism,” in the August 12 issue 
of National Review. I read it with more than a little 
interest because I had heedlessly preached a sermon 
based on Fr. George H. Dunne’s America article, “How 
We Look to Others” (5/13), which you so skilfully 
dissect. 

Yes, Mr. Bozell, I, too, had become a “propagandist 
for the Communist revolution.” I confess it now because 
your article has made clear why I must renounce my 
error. I now understand how I had been drifting into 
“Liberal Catholicism.” I was giving the Gospels too 
literal a meaning. I had taken my seminary course in 
the papal encyclicals too seriously. In fact, I have 
chummed around with some nonwhites and some pa- 
gans who did not have the benefit of our Christian cul- 
ture of the West. I even read Time occasionally. I also 
think it hurt me to have had to work for a living. 

But now, thanks to you, I have a fresh perspective 
on the world and local scenes. From now on, as a priest, 
I shall worry exclusively about the “spiritual” side of 
man. To do otherwise, as you indicate in your article, 
would be to play the Communist game of creating a 
“better world.” How relieved I was to find that the 
world is not perfectible! How relieved I was, too, to 
learn that it is not up to Christianity to try to change 
the world. 

Even my prayers will be more relaxed now that your 
keen exegesis has come home to me: “God . . . taught, 
in cautioning against distraction from the affairs of the 
spirit, that ‘the poor you will always have with you’.” 
I had thought, God forgive me, that our Lord at Beth- 
any had meant, simply, that there would be always 
opportunities to help the poor, but that He himself 
would soon be gone. Now, with your help, I can see that 
there is a much more “spiritual” meaning attached to 
this text. 

And oh, how gratifying it is to find that I am indeed 





Fr. O'Leary, a priest of the Archdiocese of St. Paul, 
here confesses how he has fallen into certain errors of 
“Liberal Catholicism.” He does this in a letter to an 
editor of National Review, L. BRENT BozELL, one of 
whose articles, written in Philip II's Palace of The 
Escorial in Spain, set Fr. O'Leary to thinking. 
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among God’s chosen people—something my Irish grand- 
parents had tried to teach me when, in my rebellious 
youth, I had come into contact with people from inferior 
cultures. How glad I am to be a member of (I wish I 
could use italics the way you do) “God’s civilization”! 

Also, as I think back on it now, I guess I must have 
had a pretty terrible course in Church History at the 
seminary. I had learned, for example, that the “Holy 
Wars” and the Inquisition were mistakes. 1 had also 
learned, or thought I learned, that the Church had been 
able to adapt herself to many different social structures, 
had been very responsible for “wrecking” some of them 
and would survive them all. 

Another thing that gives me delight—and something 
that I am going to pass on to the principals of our Cath- 
olic high schools here in the Twin Cities—is that the 
moral theologians of the Church (that is, the coura- 
geous ones back in 1940) teach us that we have to go 
very slowly and prudently with this business of integra- 
tion. I am going to telephone the good Sisters and 
Brothers and tell them that they are morally obligated 
to listen to the “competing claims” of all those white 
parents who might be offended if our Catholic schools 
should continue their policy of accepting Negro stu- 
dents. (It creates such a mess at “prom” time! ) 

Do you know something, Mr. Bozell? Some of these 
good Sisters and Brothers had the mistaken notion that 
the virtues of justice and charity meant that they had 
to take Negroes. What a relief it is to learn that justice 
demands that we wait for justice to Negroes until there 
is “a development among whites of attitudes sympa- 
thetic to those claims.” 

Of course, if some Sister who likes colored people 
should ask how—if we deny to Negroes the chance to 
be our cultural equals—are they ever to become our 
cultural equals, and, therefore, how are we ever to get 
the whites to be sympathetic to their “competing” 
claims, well . . . I'll just smile and show her your article. 

I had thought Fr. Dunne’s angry rhetoric was quite 
effective in trying to blast a bit of our Catholic compla- 
cency out of us, but I must say that your article was an 
even more effective antidote to. complacency. It woke 
me up! It alerted me to the materialist, Communist 
menace right in our own Church. God save Fr. Dunne! 
God save the Church! Yes, to judge from Pope John’s 
encyclical, he is going along with the same dangerous 
party line of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. God 
save us all! 

(Rev.) James E. O'LEARY 
Bloomington, Minn. 
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Spotlight on Depressed Areas 


Helmut J. Golatz 


N= THAT President Kennedy has signed the Area 


Redevelopment Bill, the center of attention 

shifts from Congress and the White House to 
the depressed areas themselves. From here on, the initi- 
ative rests with the public and private leaders there. 

The fundamental task facing them is to achieve an 
acceptable balance between the demand for labor and 
its local supply. In this connection two strategies are 
possible: 1) to encourage the movement of surplus 
workers into areas where there is less or no chronic un- 
employment—this is generally taken locally as a counsel 
of despair; 2) to encourage the creation of new jobs by 
the addition of new firms and/or the expansion of exist- 
ing firms—this is perhaps the ideal, and it is certainly 
the most popular approach. The Administration’s policy 
is to speak softly on out-migration and carry a big stick 
on industrial development. This policy is realistically 
in tune with the dynamics of the depressed areas now. 

The fact is that workers are leaving the depressed 
areas, but not as fast as jo’ss are. Their extra-economic 
concerns tend to immobilize them. Older unemployed 
workers, in particular, who have social and property 
stakes in a community and often have contract ties to 
an industry, hesitate to move. 

Even the younger, more venturesome workers seem 
to leave in deliberate stages. First they change jobs 
locally. If this does not work out, they commute to a 
new job. When they have established job tenure, they 
move, but they keep in touch with developments. at 
home. If prospects on the new job fade, they make ar- 
rangements to return. Meanwhile, in areas where soft- 
goods, female-employing industries have appeared, the 
wife works while the husband sinks job roots at a dis- 
tance. If his prospects improve, she joins him. If not, 
her job serves as a cushion until he regains employment. 

Because of the psychological and social expense 
involved in this extended process of out-migration, most 
public and private programs operate on the premise 
that the jobs should be brought to the people instead. 
This helps to account for the current emphasis on indus- 
trial development. 

Industrial development is usually conceived in terms 
of attracting new firms to an area. Another approach 
lies in encouraging the expansion and growth of existing 
industries. Less effort has been expended in this latter 





Pror. Go.atz is program director of the Department of 
Labor Education at the Pennsylvania State College. He 
is coauthor of a recent university study, Chronic Unem- 
ployment in Pennsylvania. 
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direction, because the results are less dramatic and 
more difficult to measure. When a new plant starts oper- 
ations, it is obvious that new local jobs have been cre- 
ated. In the case of expansion, however, the net gain in 
employment may not be apparent; in fact, in some 
instances, particularly when expansion involves mod- 
ernization, there may be no gain at all, and perhaps 
even a loss. 

Industrial development takes place within a com- 
munity framework, and ultimately it rests upon public 
support. Here the caliber of local leadership becomes a 
significant force. 

As a rule, business leaders have taken the initiative 
in organizing industrial-development activities in the 
depressed areas. One usually finds a close identification 
of the local industrial-development organization (com- 
mittee, council, corporation) with the local chamber of 
commerce. Chamber personnel often serve as officials of 
these organizations, and chamber offices often provide 
development quarters. 

This is not to suggest, however, that all segments of 
business, leadership are equally enthusiastic about in- 
dustrial-development programs. Generally, commercial 
and financial groups show more concern than industrial 
leaders. Merchant and bank groups are probably more 
sensitive to pay rolls and purchasing power, while lead- 
ers in industry show greater interest in wage rates and 
labor costs. 

One recalls the experience of a truck-and-auto sales- 
man who accepted his post as chairman of the local 
industrial-development committee with considerable 
enthusiasm and verve. When he discovered, however, 
that the dominant manufacturer and employer in town 
frowned upon any competition in the local labor mar- 
ket in the form of new firms, and confirmed that dis- 
pleasure with a sudden interest in rival makes of 
vehicles, the salesman resigned. Four years later, still 
in economic distress, the community is mustering its 
resources for another industrial-development effort. 
This may be an exceptional case, but the fact remains 
that manufacturing groups generally follow, rather than 
lead, industrial-development activities. 

Occasionally another factor determines gradations of 
community support: the comparative complacency of 
locally owned firms as opposed to absentee-owned firms. 
The former are operated by members of a family who 
have achieved a comfortable economic and social stand- 
ing in the community, which they can maintain without 
too much effort. On the other hand, the “foreign” firms 
are more likely to be managed by professionals who 
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must make good in their present location to merit pro- 
motion up the corporate ladder. Seeking to break home- 
office quotas, they welcome every addition to the area 
economy as a boost in that direction. 

Political leaders on both the local and State levels 
are beginning to display greater interest im industrial- 
development programs. This is a function of the fact 
that industrial development is in the process of being 
democratized. Although industrial-development organi- 
zations still largely reflect their business origins and 
leadership, their tendency to appeal to an ever widen- 
ing circle of the public for funds to finance acquisition 
of industrial sites and construction of industrial facilities 
has broadened the base of their constituency. In some 
localities industrial development is everybody’s busi- 
ness, because every effort is deliberately made—as in 
United Fund drives—to seek support from all groups 
and individuals in the community who acknowledge 
their stake in its well-being. 

There is another way in which these activities im- 
pinge on the public or political sector. Development 
programs. often- require the~commitment of local gov- 
ernment resources in the preparation of industrial sites 
and in the initiation of. urban-redevelopment projects. 
For example, when land was zoned for an industrial 
park within one of the larger cities in a depressed area, 
not only did the mayor and city council have to endure 
the political wrath of protesting taxpayers in the vicin- 
ity of the park, but they also had to find the tax money 
to finance extension of sewer and water lines to the new 
facility. 

In this regard most smaller mining communities face 
particularly severe problems, for the passing of industry 
has left social as well as economic disabilities. Whether 





distributed in little clusters of coal patches or in small 
towns, the residents of these mining areas have had 
little practical experience in the exercise of civic re- 
sponsibility. While they were in the saddle, the com- 
panies made all the basic decisions and allowed public 
services to go begging. Consequently, the general ap- 
pearance of these localities now is blighted and bleak. 

Moreover, many of the younger miners have moved 
to new operations or to larger industrial centers, thus 
dissipating the logical source of future leadership. To 
verify this dispersion, one needs only to visit these 
communities on a holiday and count the out-of-State 
license plates of the visiting sons and daughters. 

Nothing less than redevelopment on a regional scale 
can ease the return of these traditionally isolated min- 
ing communities to the main stream of American life. 
Local initiative, though indispensable, will be at a 
premium during the transition. 
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Prospects for the more highly urbanized depressed 
areas are somewhat better. Having entered the indus- 
trial-development stampede at an earlier date, their 
leaders are well organized and know exactly what the 
role of government programs shguld be: to provide 
technical assistance and to induce local financial as- 
sistance. 

Some communities need money and a technical staff 
to take stock of their local resources and to relate them 
to the demands of migrating industries. Others need 
management services to exploit to the fullest the growth 
potential of the industries they already possess. Nearly 
all need retraining programs to help make their unem- 
ployed more employable—for new and expanding indus- 
tries at home, if possible; for opportunities in other 
areas, if necessary. 

Finally, in terms of financial assistance, depressed 
areas need matching State and Federal loans to stretch 
their local funds over as many projects as possible. They 
insist, however, that local initiative and effort should 
set the pace and outline the scope of industrial-devel- 
opment activity. State and Federal agencies should 
work with them, not for them. 

The immediate aim of depressed areas is to diversify 
the economic base that they have. Although they admit 
that diversification has not. solved their particular prob- 
lems, they firmly believe that conditions would be even 
worse if they had not sought any new firms. In most 
cases, they can point to new firms as stabilizing factors 
or as holding operations in the face of the precipitous 
decline of the previously predominant industry—coal, 
textiles, railroad equipment or consumer durables. The 
new firms may pay lower wage rates and employ more 
females than males, but at least there are jobs which 
sustain community services and buy time while new 
industrial- and community-development programs are 
being launched. 

Rather late, depressed areas have learned that pro- 
vision must also be made for adequate public services. 
Industry may well be the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, but the political and social fabric in which that 
productive enterprise takes place must also be kept in 
good repair. The appearance of urban blight makes 
industrial and community development all the more 
difficult in the long run. 

In a sense, the problem of chronic unemployment has 
put many communities in closer touch with economic 
reality. Every American town seems to have its own 
phantom plant that was going to locate there but finally 
moved elsewhere—the big fish that got away. To what 
extent this was truth or rationalization in specific cases 
is hard to say. The apparent “insiders” themselves give 
contradictory accounts. However, as the technique of 
attracting new firms is institutionalized, and as the base 
of community concern for economic growth continues 
to expand, there should be less and less of this uncer- 
tainty and mystery. If the big firm really makes in- 
quiries, more and more people will know of it with cer- 
tainty. If the inquiring firm rejects the community in 
favor of another, more people will know of that, too. 
The chances are they will want to know why. 
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The new law will help them to examine their com- 
munity’s human and economic resources with a more 
critical eye. It gives them money to assess their needs 
and to plan to meet them. It gives money to establish 
occupational and industrial training programs, thus 
making the labor force more attractive to new industry 
and at the same time inducing movement of workers 
to areas where their newly acquired skills may be in 
demand. It lends money for construction of plants and 
acquisition of other facilities, including machinery and 
equipment. It gives or lends money, depending on need, 
for construction of public facilities, such as water and 
sewage systems, to attract new plants. 

Few supporters of the law expect miracles, and they 


hesitate to predict complete economic recovery for any 
depressed area. Instead, the law’s backers are prepared 
for a lower, more manageable equilibrium of labor 
demand and labor supply. For many of the depressed 
areas even a six-per-cent rate of unemployment will be 
a giant step up out of their depression of the 1950's. 

An effective area-development program will repre- 
sent more than a game of balancing supply and de- 
mand. It will signify that American communities have 
come of economic age. It will signify that the habit of 
dependence on the economic fortunes of one employer 
or company is a thing of the past, and that planning for 
economic growth is also part of a community’s demo- 
cratic charter. 





Open Letter to Newman Clubs 


Thomas E. Quigley 


EWMANITES across the nation have enthusiasti- 
N cally accepted the idea of President Kennedy’s 
Peace Corps. Their reaction is almost unparal- 
leled in the history of the Newman Movement. When 
has any other clarion call, whether for civil rights or for 
lay participation in the liturgy, been so warmly taken 
up? It clearly responded to something already in the 
hearts of Newmanites. For Newman had, indeed, antic- 
ipated the President by suggesting in its national 
convention last year that a Youth Corps of technically 
trained, competent men be established by the govern- 
ment to serve programs of “technical and educational 
assistance in underdeveloped areas.” The President’s 
suggestion engendered excitement on campuses through- 
out the country, resulted in a plethora of seminars and 
triggered the establishment of such groups as Ameri- 
cans Committed to World Responsibility (ACWR). 
There is little justification, I think, for asking: “Will 
this enthusiasm last?” Yes, it will last, in the main. For 
this or that individual it may be a pretty phantom, or 
something pleasant to discuss over coffee. But for New- 
man in general the idea will grow and develop, as it 
already has, into still other channels. It will grow, if 
for no other reason, because the lay missionary move- 
ment, one of the most authentic developments in the 
Church today, so closely parallels it. 

It may not be impertinent to ask: “How deep is your 
present enthusiasm? How seriously are you committed?” 
As a kind of self-test you might consider the requisites 
for the Peace Corps. What does it take? What are the 





In addition to being the University of Michigan’s Catho- 
lic foreign student adviser, Mr. QuicLey teaches at the 
English Language Institute and is kept busy as the 
father of two children. He is a member of the Associa- 
tion for International Development (AID). 
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“signs of vocation”? The technical and educational skills 
are yet to be spelled out. The generalities—magna- 
nimity, adaptability— are obvious, but they are too in- 
definite. I would propose a more specific determinant of 
your would-be vocation to the Peace Corps. If the fol- 
lowing question draws a blank, you're not ready to say: 
“Sign me up.” 

Question: In what meaningful ways have you related 
to the foreign students—to even one foreign student— 
on your campus? Nothing could be more relevant to 
your proposed involvement in the Peace Corps. You 
want to do good, to give of your time and talents, to 
serve your country, the Church, the cause of peace, the 
developing nations. But who are the people for whom 
you want to work, with whom you must co-operate? 
They are the kind of people whose chief representatives 
are right now enduring a necessary but often unpleasant 
stay at your own campus. They form a sort of hesitant, 
shy Peace Corps in reverse, 48,000 strong. Where are 
they? Some are in cheap rooming houses, paying ex- 
orbitant rates. Some are in noisy dorms where every- 
body seems to shout to everybody else—except to them. 
Some are to be found any evening at the Union, drink- 
ing coke, speaking their native language, and comment- 
ing dimly on the myth of American friendliness. 

This is a somber picture. I don’t pretend it’s the whole 
picture; maybe the companion-piece is brighter. There 
are, after all, many foreign students who are completely 
“self-sufficient,” who adjust to any situation as well as 
they care to. And it would be less than true to say that 
no American students are aware of the foreign student, 
or that they are not doing a great deal of good in this 
area. But for every foreign student elected to Student 
Government Council or to a Newman office (token 
integration? ), be assured that there are dozens who are 


finding this country a very foreign country indeed. . 
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I recently visited a brilliant and promising young 
physicist from South America who has been getting into 
serious trouble because of drinking—a habit, maybe 
now an addiction, acquired in this peaceful academic 
community. It was the middle cf the afternoon and he 
was dressed in a tuxedo, literally surrounded by quart 
bottles of beer and dozens of phonograph records. He 
was having a party and had invited all his American 
friends—me. And I felt deeply the mockery in his 


voice when he said: “You are the only American who 


will talk to me.” Some friend. 

This very afternoon as I was doing some work in my 
office in the Newman Club I watched Guido, a shy 
young Ecuadorian engineering student, sitting at a card 
table, aimlessly paging through a magazine. Students 
came and went, first names flew across the lounge, 
completely ignoring Guido. For over a month he’s come 
to the club religiously. Every morning he’s at Mass. He 
knows a few students he’s been introduced to, but they 
weren't around today. He'll mcet a few more and his 
chances of being completely ignored will gradually 
diminish. But that’s because Guido will stick around. 
Not all foreign students do so. 

Some come in with studied carelessness, sit sheepish- 
ly near the phonograph for a few minutes, and then go 
out. Four will come down and play a game of ping- 
pong, a solitary Indian will sit before the TV—all of 
them a world apart from the life of the club. Some may 





® Help foreign students to room with American 
students—a tremendously enriching experience for 
both, and one of the most cherished, and unrealized, 
goals of the foreign student. 


® Celebrate such feasts as Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
inviting the Mexican or other Latin students to take 
charge. If there is a group of Filipinos on campus, 
there should be an annual Philippines Night. 


® Hold receptions for special groups (e.g., all Vene- 
zuelans) or for the government-sponsored groups of 
foreign visitors (teachers, student leaders, etc.). 


®Co-sponsor events with the nationality clubs or 
International Student Association. 


® Establish good relations with the Foreign Student 
Adviser’s office and help in their projects. They often 
need student help at registration or at teas. The 
University Christian Federation shouldn’t be the only 
group the FSA can depend on. 


®@ Make a special effort to invite foreign students to 
join the Newman. Unlike many of their American 
counterparts, they have few preconceived notions 
about Newman and many more would join if only 
they were personally invited. This is important—the 
personal invitation. Remember that the foreign stu- 
dent is not only a student living in someone else’s 
country, but he is also a product of a different culture 
with other customs. The assurance that he personally 
is welcome is essential. 








Saas 


F HOW TO HELP FOREIGN STUDENTS ‘ 


come back, as you would return to a telephone booth or 
a rest-room. Most will not. It was not to know the thrill 
of a close ping-pong match that they braved those 
doors; they wanted to know you. 

If there is no excitement in your Newman about the 
Peace Corps or Newmanmission or the Papal Volun- 
teers, then something is radically wrong. Or if there 
is such interest and discussion, but unmatched by gen- 
uine charity toward foreign students, then something is 
equally wrong. 

An international committee or on-going program 
should be an integral part of the Newman structure 
on any campus that has 100 foreign students. On smaller 
campuses the desired goals may be achieved without 
a formal program, but even there the existence of a 
concrete plan related to things international can help 
all the Newmanites to better realize their role in the 
international apostolate. 

A number of approaches are open, depending on the 
size and composition (how many Catholics? how many 
Latin Americans? how many grads? how many mar- 
ried?) of the foreign student body. Are some of the 
suggestions below applicable at your Newman? 

Almost 50,000 foreign students are ready to help you 
make the Peace Corps a reality, instead of a pipe dream. 
They are the bridge, and if they are by-passed, the 
Peace Corps phase will be but another chapter in the 
history of student dilettantism. 





@ Help the faculty, married students and com- 
munity groups to start a host-family program, so that 
each interested foreign student can have an American 
family who will invite him into its home several 
times in the year. 


®@ Start an international committee which will bring 
foreign and interested American students together to 
discuss—what? Anything, as long as a forum for dis- 
cussion and mutual planning is provided. Such a 
committee could decide to sponsor some of the other 
things suggested below—or they could just be a good 
discussion group. 


® Inaugurate an international brother ‘sister program. 
Each active Newmanite adopts a foreign student for 
the semester or year, invites him to activities, offers 
help in whatever way possible. Even if the program 
never reaches a majority of the foreign students, the 
good will engendered among the foreign student body 
as a whole is incalculable. The Maryknoll Foreign 
Visitor’s Kit ($1, Maryknoll, N.Y.) offers useful 
hints on this and on many other aspects of a foreign 
student program. 


®@ Get up a series of informal communion breakfasts 
with discussion about a particular country. Invite one 
student from the country to start off the discussion 
with a short talk; invite all the others from that 
country to come and participate. The only problem 
will be getting enough Americans to come. A discus- 
sion on “Chile Today” can turn into a very warm 
exchange. 
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State of the Question 





THE ANATOMY OF “A BURNT-OUT CASE” 


Fr. Smith, S.J., teaches English literature to Jesuit seminary stu- 

dents at Colombiere College, Clarkston, Mich., and at the Univer- 

sity of Detroit. This article will spur many a dilatory Graham 

Greene reader to catch up with a book which still rates high on 
all the best-seller lists. 


Ir 1s Nor surprising that A Burnt-Out 
Case has been given such a varied re- 
ception, some acclaiming it as “vintage” 
Graham Greene, others condemning it 
with the perfunctory recognition due 
to any second- or third-class novel. For 
it is an ambiguous work with subtle pre- 
tensions to being the modern equivalent 
of a morality play. 

Into an action that is mainly melo- 
dramatic Graham Greene injects a group 
of caricatures whose neurotic conver- 
sations intimate that the theme is, para- 
doxically, extremely serious. The reader, 
expecting Greene to return to the sum- 
mit reached with The Heart of the Mat- 
ter, can easily be hypnotized by the 
technical brilliance—the structure, the 
slick talk, the numerous signposts which 
suggest matter of deep significance. 

A clue, given by Greene in the pref- 
atory letter, that the “Congo is a region 
of the mind” immediately puts the read- 
er on his guard as if to tell him that 
there is more here than meets the eye. 
Africa, we know from Journey Without 
Maps, holds a special fascination for 
Greene and represents for him a return 
to the beginning—to childhood and the 
state of spontaneous simplicity. 

Moreover, this dark continent, shaped 
like the human heart, is Greene’s (and 
Querry’s) refuge from the evil of civ- 
ilization; it is a place where one can 
sense primitive evil, a region as fresh 
and mysterious as Greene’s childhood 
itself, which was haunted by the witch 
Gagool and Viper of Milan. Ancestral 
whisperings and mythic rumblings tease 
the reader of such a story into believing 
that what is only talked about is what 
the novel is really concerned with. The 
technique is very much like that of the 
mystery novel, which leads one on by 
dropping cryptic bits of evidence. 

Like those who admired the churches 
once designed by Querry and praised 
his theological insight, we could be 
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tempted to overreach ourselves in praise 
of the theme because of the book’s mas- 


terly structure, which gives pleasure like. 


the taste of discovery in mathematical 
equations. More closely than any of 
Greene’s previous novels, A Burnt-Out 
Case follows a dramatic structure—one 
episode built into another, and all 
charged heavily with dialogue that 
whets one’s curiosity by giving only 
hints of an explanation, in the manner 
of Ibsen. 

There are, moreover, studied paral- 
lels and balance, and—most of all— 
echoes which mark the direction of the 
book. The beginning and the end, for 
instance, are clearly labeled—the labels 
forming a clever incremental repetition; 
when we meet Querry, he is one who 
writes: “I feel discomfort, therefore I 
am”; at the end, what happened in the 
book is clearly signaled when he says: 
“I suffer, therefore I am.” 

Add to these qualities a leavening of 
irony, a dream or two, a myth reflecting 
the whole, and many discussions about 
sex, faith and sanctity with reference to 
and analogies of the noche oscura of St. 
John of the Cross, and you have what 
cannot but be an arresting novel. How- 
ever, in spite of all this, in spite of the 
fact that A Burnt-Out Case has, in one 
sense, more of Greene than any other 
novel, ‘it is inferior to his best. The 
recipe is good; the ingredients are all 
there; but somehow the result is dis- 
appointing. It is not in a spirit of muck- 
erism that I try to investigate why. 

Greene has always been haunted by 
that elusive heart of the matter—that 
which is commonly missed or over- 
looked by almost every judge under 
God. In pursuit of the naked truth, he 
is one who has dared to go into the 
green dragon’s burrow to return “puri- 
fied,” one of the gnostics who really 
knows what evil is, and hence what 
goodness is. 


Querry is a has-been dragon-fighter 
who comes to the Congo utterly spent. 
Left behind “in the world” are his lost 
faith, his dead mistress, and a profes- 
sion which was something of a hoax on 
the Church (although the churchmen 
were too stupid to recognize it). Like 
the other hero-failures in Greene’s seedy 
world, Querry holds in his soul the 
quality of startling candor, by which 
he is pitted in loneliness against others 
masked in pretense and false piety. He 
may be a hollow man, like nearly all 
the others, but he knows and admits 
it. Indeed, he wears his seediness like 
a badge. 

One tired conversation after another, 
thrown out like Sibyl’s leaves, pressures 
the reader into a kind of mystic won- 
der. Even the anonymous captain of the 
boat is made to appear as an unwitting 
prophet who smells the truth of Quer- 
ry’s quest: 

“I know where you are going, 
but you haven’t told me why.” 
“The road was closed by flood. 

This was the only route.” 

“That wasn’t what I meant.” 


Like the popular version of the psy- 
chiatrist’s interview, such talk possesses 
for Greene a morbid attractiveness 
much like seediness itself. With it we 
are slowly drawn toward the revelation, 
which by the end of Part One we can 
expect to be something almost apoca- 
lyptic. His trouble is stated in his 
words: “I suffer from nothing, I no 
longer know what suffering is.” He an- 
nounces himself to Doctor Colin with 
a solemnity that recalls the summoning 
of Everyman: “My name is Querry.” 
To the doctor he is merely one from 
“out there,” someone with a queer 
name; but to us he is the epitome of 
quest, a paradox of wanting and not 
wanting. Why does he stop at the lep- 
rosarium? 


“The boat goes no further,” the 
man answered, as if that were in- 
deed the only explanation. 


Our curiosity for the other—the real 
—explanation is intensified at the end 
of Part One when the superior of the 
group of priests at this mission outpost, 
speaking like one who has seen Mistah 
Kurtz himself, says of Querry’s desire 
to stay and help: 


. . if I begin to probe into what 
lies behind that desire to be of use, 
oh, well, I might find some terrible- 


ail 








things, and we are all tempted to 
stop when we reach that point. 


As we proceed in the book, however, 
we are let down, for the elements of 
the explanation are not so terrible after 
all. 

The crucial “descent” of Querry in 
Part Two, for instance, consists in a 
simple act of kindness, after which he 
realizes that some glimmer of life is yet 
present in his burnt-out soul. This in- 
stance of recovery, shorn of associa- 
tions with mystical theology, is best un- 
derstood when compared to the case of 
a psychiatric patient whose first indica- 
tion of return to normalcy—as when one 
such patient might exclaim: “Look, I 
can pour a glass of water for myself’— 
causes tears to those who are affection- 
ately concerned. 

Querry’s clinic is the Congo, where, 
removed from the pressure of deaden- 
ing absurdities, his soul can have air 
to breathe in; though he had thought 
of dying there, he chiefly “wanted to be 
in an empty place, where no building 
or woman would remind me that there 
was a time when I was alive, with a 
vocation and capacity to love—if it was 
love.” He has come to the end, that is, 
to the bottom, and now—if we read 
Greene in the light of his constant re- 
minders, like the quotations from Dante 
on the frontispiece—-we know Querry 
is about to arise. 

This turning point of the life-in-death 
theme—Querry’s protection of a black 
leper, Deo Gratias—takes place with un- 
mistakable symbolism in the desolate 
bush, where “the sharp smell of chloro- 
phyll” rose “from rotten vegetation 
and swamp” and “fell like a dentist's 
mask over Querry’s face.” In this en- 
counter Querry discovers that Deo Gra- 
tias resembles hi-a not only as a burnt- 
out case but also as a seeker of Pendele, 
another symbo! of Greene’s “sense of 
nostalgia for something lost,” like the 
villages seen from the highroad, “look- 
ing so peaceful in their thatch and 
stone, suggesting rest” (The Quiet 
American). 

For Querry this act of kindness marks 
but a minimal reawakening, gives him 
an odd feeling of being needed and a 
sensation that acts as a tranquilizer. 
But Querry’s moment of peace is bro- 
ken by the arrival of Parkinson, and the 
mystery, perpetrated in the first two 
parts, begins to unravel. Again, a kind 
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of tension is generated by cryptic dia- 
logue, as when Doctor Colin innocent- 
ly says that “the great world comes to 
us.” Disturbed at this, Querry asks: 
“You don’t really suppose, do you . . . ?” 

Parkinson is another burnt-out case, 
a decadent newspaper reporter, bent 
on sensation-mongering. His significant 
identity for the purpose of the novel's 
theme is that “he comes from the 
world,” that is, he belongs to the “per- 
secutors”—the Ryckers and pious priests 
and sexually innocent and virginal fools 
—who interfere and cause disgust with 
their “nauseating nonsense,” called 
praise. 

Parkinson is, of course, neither pious 
nor naive nor virginal, but a venal agent 
of the persecutors. This other world of 
Greene consists of those who judge by 
headlines, the world of Scobie’s Louise 
and the pious woman who said of the 
whisky priest ‘in the jail: “We have a 
saint with us.” The escape from, and 
the subsequent recapture by, such in- 
truders constitutes the narrative’s action. 





Even in the Congo, at the end of 
the world, Querry cannot escape the 
“praise of priests and pious people—the 
Ryckers of the world.” 

The short-lived taste of Pendele be- 
fore “they” caught up with Querry was, 
nevertheless, sufficient for him to grow 
from total vacancy to mild interest, to 
humor, and, most important, to suffer- 
ing. With rare poignancy, Greene 
makes Querry wonder if the burnt-out 
state itself is not the punishment for 
sin. In Part One the only sign of life 
was an irritation at the laughter of the 
fathers, which affected Querry “like a 
bad smell’; but before he was killed 
by Rycker, he had died enough to suf- 
fer. However, that suffering, which con- 
sists in his being stupidly charged with 
adultery, is an unconvincing particu- 
larization of the mystical idea suggested 
throughout and hardly warrants the 
dignified “I suffer, therefore I am.” 

The reference to Calvary, moreover, 
linked to his confession to Parkinson, is 
in very poor taste; of this Greene says 
that it was like the satisfaction Querry 


felt in making his first plans for a 
church, that he was purified—“Consum- 
matum est: pain over and peace falling 
around him, like a little death.” It is 
too much to ask of any reader to see 
in Querry’s petulant blast to the fool 
Parkinson any serious symbolism of a 
mystical sort. 

A Burnt-Out Case, then, is the story 
of a victim of praise. Querry’s talents 
and his life are ruined by the “perse- 
cutors,” who stupidly persist in making 
a saint out of him. His last recourse 
is to the Congo, where, because of a 
relatively insignificant and rather fool- 
ish act (why didn’t he try to get to 
shelter instead of staying out in the 
rain?), he acquires a reputation of he- 
roic charity. His protestations of having 
done nothing exceptional (which is the 
truth) are rejected by the pious, who 
insist on his extraordinary virtue. Then, 
in a final swoop of irony, he who never 
loved anyone is now unjustly accused 
of adultery by the very same people 
who had accused him of being a saint. 
And he who couldn’t laugh dies laugh- 
ing at himself. At the end, it is the 
world that perpetrates the joke, and 
Querry is its butt. 

Although this structure of irony is 
masterfully managed, A Burnt-Out Case 
fails to incorporate into the story itself 
that which the author keeps telling us 
is its theme. The story is, so to speak, 
not correlative. The “religious sense” 
and “the importance of the human act,” 
which Greene strives to bring back to 
the novel, are f~esent but not artisti- 
cally fused with tne story. Though ex- 
istential in its presentation of absurd- 
ity, it goes beyond acceptance in the 
hideous suggestion that such a joke as 
this is what St. Thomas meant when 
speaking of God creating in play. 

Then, too, the absence of anything 
admirable in Querry except the most 
elemental human reaction especially 
precludes universal moral symbolism. 

Although Querry reflects the emo- 
tional wasteland of today, he lacks 
gumption for the struggle that is nec- 
essary to elicit true pity. His plight of 
being persecuted is too contrived, per- 
haps too subjective, certainly not seri- 
ous enough to carry the theme of life- 
in-death. And the other characters, 
with the exception of Doctor Colin, are 
mere puppets used to make intermi- 
nable conversation about significant 
issues in life. Francis J. SMITH 
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The Age That Made Chicago Famous 


THE BOOTLEGGERS AND THEIR ERA 
By Kenneth Allsop. Doubleday. 383p. $4.95 


Here is a thinking man’s version of the 
era popularly known through “The Un- 
touchables.” It extended only from Jan- 
uary 17, 1920 (when the Volstead Act 
became effective) to December 5, 1933 
(when the 18th Amendment was re- 
pealed )—yet it still affects law enforce- 
ment today. With an obvious relish for 
this acrid aspect of life, author Allsop 
has gathered a tremendous amount of 
detail in compiling a complete record of 
gangsterism and corruption in Chicago. 
This is no “bang bang” book, but an 





Our Reviewers 


RaLPH G. Murpy is managing di- 
rector of the Baltimore Criminal 
Justice Commission. 

PHILOMENA M. MULLADy is an 
associate professor of industrial 
relations at Loyola University, 
Chicago. 

Epwarp P. J. Corsetr teaches 
English literature at the Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha. 

James W. Manousos, a free-lance 
author, took his master’s de- 
gree in creative writing. 











earnest analysis of beer barons, venal 
officials and their public during Prohi- 
bition. 

Prohibition did not usher in vice and 
corruption, but merely made up a dis- 
tinct and special phase of crime for 14 
years. During that time an official total 
of 703 gang murders was credited to 
the drink traffic, and this did not stop 
with Repeal. There have been 700 un- 
solved murders in Chicago since the 
days of Prohibition. 

Interestingly enough, the author 
claims that the severity with which des- 
perate and bewildered authorities spo- 
radically tried to enforce Prohibition 
was a final and important contribution 
to its rejection. (One example was a life 
sentence imposed in Michigan on a 
mother of ten children for possessing a 
pint of gin.) Despite all attempts, how- 
ever, deaths from alcoholism rose by 
600 per cent by 1927, 

Allsop refers to a traditional Catholic 
Italian-Irish gangster pattern of remain- 
ing outwardly religious, despite a career 
of murder and dishonesty. Many carried 
religious articles or wore them dangling 
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near their armpit holsters. In attempt- 
ing to reconstruct the childhood of 
Capone—about which practically noth- 
ing is known because Mrs. Capone 
didn’t care to discuss it—Allsop specu- 
lates on the discipline of Catholicism in 
the Capone home as a possible factor in 
his antisocial personality. Capone and 
almost all his contemporaries were end- 
lessly kind to their mothers. Maybe 
Philip Wylie was right. 

One of the problems inherited from 
the bootleg days, according to Allsop, 
is the Black Hand or Mafia, which is 
entwined throughout our economy. He 
says the Mafia forms a national network 
of organized crime which is invisibly 
in control of most large American cities. 
He'll get an argument from some Fed- 
eral authorities on that speculation. 

As big as he was, Capone in prison 
voiced the same lament as any lesser 
offender: “I’m still the goat. The law 
didn’t treat me fair. I’m a good citizen.” 
As proof, he offered to leave his brother 
hostage if the Federals would release 
him to locate the Lindbergh baby. 

Kenneth Allsop is an Englishman 
with a detached yet fervent interest in 
Chicago’s crime problem. His book will 
be an excellent reference work as well 
as interesting reading. An index would 
have been a finishing touch, but it’s 
way ahead of the pack without it. 

Raupu G. Murpy 


Another Sidé of Chicago 


CHICAGO AND THE LABOR MOVE. 
MENT: Metropolitan Unionism in the 
1930's 

By Barbara Warne Newell. U. of Illinois 
Press. 254p. $6 


Metropolitan unions. argues Dr. Newell, 
develop among workers in three indus- 
tries serving the local market: the build- 
ing trades which build the city, the 
building services which maintain the 
buildings and the teamsters who trans- 
port goods between business establish- 
ments. Tracing the developments during 
the 1930’s, the author shows how, indi- 
vidually and through the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, these unions encour- 
aged and often actively aided the 
development of unions serving a nation- 
al market, as for example, the clothing 
and garment workers, the teachers and 
newspaper reporters, the printing, steel, 
and meat-packing workers. 





Stimulating 
Reading 


THE MIND OF | 
VOLTAIRE 


His Constructive Deism 
by Rosemary Z. Laver, Ph.D. 


Taking her material from philosophi- 
cal works rather than from the better- 
known literary works, Dr. Lauer traces 
the development of Voltaire’s philo- 
sophical ideas as affected by events in 
his personal life and by the spirit of 

his time. 3.50 











THE JEWS AND 
THE GOSPEL 


by Gregory Baum, O.S.A. 


The author of That They May Be One 
examines the four Gospels, the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and explains the doctrine of the 
New Testament on Israel’s relation to 
the Church of Christ. Soon. $4.50 





NEW AND 
ETERNAL 
TESTAMENT 


by P. M. Laferriere 


A stimulating new book in which Fr. 
Laferriere emphasizes the need for a 
more active participation on the part 
of the laity in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Foreword by C. C. Martin- 








dale, S.J. $3.95 


KINGDOM 
COME 


The Plain Man's Guide to the 
_ Catholic Faith 
by Rev. Ernest Simmons 


A book for everyone: people who are 
simply curious about what Catholics 
believe, prospective converts beginning 
a course of instruction and Catholics 
who would like a refresher course in 
the faith they live by. paper $1.95 
SH 
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TODAY 


by Joseph Folliet 
Translated by Edmond Bonin 
. a well-rounded picture of the 
eternal religion and its triumphs and 


trials in our time.”"—The Denver 
REGISTER. + eae 
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KING AND CHURCH 
by W. Eugene Shiels, s.J. 


Shortly before America was discovered, 
the kings of Spain received an unusual 
grant from Rome. It was the royal pa- 
tronage of the Church, the right to ad- 
minister all religious affairs in Granada. 
The grant was soon extended to the 
Indies. The patronage produced excel- 
lent results in the establishment of 
religion overseas and in building and 
cementing the structure of empire. It 
deserved to be called “the most precious 
pearl in the royal diadem.” 


But the grant created an unnatural 
situation that led in time to a servitude 
of the Church to the State. Taken al- 
together it developed into a magnificent 
illusion, a Church subservient to a 
Crown that finally perverted the pa- 
tronal function. History never gave 
clearer, more cogent warning against 
improper ties between religion and civil 


government. 


The book aims primarily to present 
in full the documents that are basic to 
a study of the patronage, and in this 
to make clear just what was its origin 
and operation. These texts are woven 
into a narrative that spans the three 
centuries of the patronage. 


W. Eugene Shiels, s.J., began 
his studies of the Spanish empire 
under Professor Herbert E. Bolton at 
the University of California, where he 
received his doctorate in 1933. Since 
then he has been teaching and writing 
in the same field. He is professor of 
history and chairman of the 
department at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. He is an active member 
of the historical associations and 

an associate editor of Mid-America. 
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The factors selected to show that Chi- 
cago in this stage of union organization 
differed from all other cities are: 1) 
the ethnic backgrounds, especially the 
Jewish community, the Negroes and the 
Irish; 2) the social workers, notably 
Jane Addams and Florence Kelly, who 
were active in introducing immigrants 
to industrial life and in improving work- 
ing conditions; 3) the stand of the Cath- 
olic Church, as expressed by Msgr. Hil- 
lenbrand, Fr. J. W. R. Maguire, C.S.V., 
and Bishop Sheil; 4) the ward bosses, 
with their access to jobs and political 
power in City Hall; and 5) labor history 
in Chicago, as it influenced the union 
leadership and general public opinion. 

This is an interesting, well-written 
and carefully documented study. It is 
an important addition to the few studies 
that have been made of unionization in 
specific cities. However, further tests of 
the theories will be needed through 
studies of unionization in other large 
cities and during other periods. 

PHILOMENA M. MULLADY 


Fictional Biography 


DARK RIDER: A Novel Based on the Life 
of Stephen Crane 
By Louis Zara. World Pub. 505p. $6.95 


This is a story of Stephen Crane, the 
author of that classic of the American 
Civil War, The Red Badge of Courage. 
Whatever the proper name for this kind 
of novel—fictional biography?—biograph- 
ical fiction?—this genre must pose prob- 
lems for an author. Even the historical 
novel is less formidable, because the 
writer still enjoys some freedom in cre- 
ating his characters. In this type of 
novel, however, both events and char- 
acters are fixed. If the material is not 
inherently dramatic, there is little the 
author can do to inject life into his 
work. 

The author of this biographical novel, 
however, enjoys two advantages: his 
subject is inherently dramatic, and not 
many of his readers will know enough 
about the life of Stephen Crane to be 
prejudiced against, or distracted hy, 
this fictional account. But Mr. Zara 
hasn’t used his advantages to cheat his 
readers. His novel is historically accu- 
rate and esthetically sound 

We follow the troubled course of 
Crane’s life from his boyhoad in New 
Jersey to his death, at the age of 28, 
in a tubercular sanatorium in Germany. 
If Crane’s father had lived long enough 
to witness his son’s life and writing, 
he would have fulminated against them 
from his Methodist pulpit. But al- 
though Stephen, like many of the oth- 





er Crane children, reacted against his 
strict upbringing, he owed to his rig- 
oristic background the fierce individu- 
alism and preoccupation with death 
that characterize his fiction. 

At military prep school and _ later 
at Syracuse University, Crane distin- 
guished himself more for his ability on 
the baseball diamond than for his per- 
formance in the classroom. It was his 
news reporting that formed him as a 
writer. The publication of his Civil War 
novel, which was as much of a tour de 
force as Defoe’s Journal of the Plague 
Year, won him the admiration and 
friendship of many of the literary lights 
of his day—Hamlin Garland, William 
Dean Howells, Joseph Conrad, H. G. 
Wells and Henry James. But the entire 
span of his writing life was one long, 
grinding struggle against debt. Mr. 
Zara has also uncovered some revealing 
material about Crane’s love affairs—all 
of them illicit-with Marie Widdicomb, 
Lillie Brewster, Amy Lee, Cora Taylor. 

Until the definitive biography of Ste- 
phen Crane is written, Mr. Zara’s book 
will provide us with the best key to 
an understanding of this “dark rider” 
of American fiction. 

Epwarp P. J. CorBetr 


A Knight of Great Renown, by Esther 
Rowland Clifford (U. of Chicago Press. 
312v. $6.50). 

This “life and times” of Othon de 
Grandson, a high-ranking knight under 
England’s Edward I and Edward II, is 
more a lively and engaging account of 
the political and social world in which 
the man lived than a penetrating treat- 
ment of his character. He was engaged 
in many important missions, including 
several important legations to the Holy 
See, but perhaps the best portions of 
this book are its revelations of the 
workaday world of this member of the 
feudal hierarchy. 


American Commissar, by Sandor Voros 
(Chilton. 477p. $4.95). 

Some people think that all Com- 
munists are ten feet tall. This story of 
the disillusionment of a young Hun- 
garian who was talked into becoming a 
party member here in the United States 
does not play down the threat of com- 
munism, but has as its approach the 
exposition of the blundering and inepti- 
tude that have often marked Com- 
munist efforts. The author opens with 
a plea to Americans not to be too hard 
on those who temporarily succumbed 
to the appeal of communism. He re- 
counts without bitterness the suspicions 
that were his lot after he had broken 
with the Reds. 
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China in the Morning, by Nicholas Wol- 
laston (Roy. 208p. $5.50). 

This is a firsthand report on what 
has been happening in Red China under 
the regime’s drive to push the nation 
into the great “leap forward.” It is a 
tale of ruthless exploitation of the peo- 
ple under the commune system. Then 
the author journeys into Southeast Asia, 
where he found, by contrast, too much 
freedom—specious prosperity built on 
corruption and vice, and an all-pervad- 
ing lack of purposeful direction. If the 
author was anguished by what he saw 
in Red China, he was dismayed and 
alarmed by what the countries to the 
south revealed. 


THE CUSTARD BOYS 
By John Rae. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
219p. $3.95 


Many first novels are recollections of 
childhood. The better ones have a deli- 
cate awareness of the torment and ter- 
ror of growing up. John Rae’s The 
Custard Boys is one of the better ones. 

a was a boy at school in an Eng- 
lish village during the war. It was a time 
for dreams of glory, when he and his 
fellows fretted beneath the banality and 
stupidity of adults, and strove to create 
in their limited world the excitement, 
danger, heroism their young hearts 
needed. 

John and the gang he ran with lived 
by a code of their own. Naively simple 
to fill the demands of adolescence, it 
was carved from the propaganda of 
war fed to them by the adult world. 

A young Jewish refugee joins John’s 
class. He is befriended by John and tol- 
erated by the gang, who expect him to 
conform to their code of brute physical 
courage. He is too sensitive, however, 
for violence and they scorn him as a 
coward. In the end, their scorn breeds 
tragedy. 

The author tells this story in a care- 
fully molded, but at times self-con- 
sciously metaphoric style. The telling is 
a little too ruthless, with neither sym- 
pathy nor patience for the adults in the 
story. The tale is short, yet the author 
is not satisfied with one problem—the 
mockery of war and the folly of vio- 
lence; he must drag in anti-Semitism, 
even homosexuality. These are the ex- 
cesses of a first novelist. They are easily 
overlooked, however, in view of the 
passionate earnestness, the sensitive 
awareness of the whole. 

The Custard Boys is a fine little nov- 
el. It makes you think. What’s more, it 
makes you feel. 

James W. Manovsos 
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Yardsticks for Space 


i pe sHorT of four years ago the ordi- 
nary reader was thrown into the 
realm of astronomical distances with ex- 
plosive violence but without convenient 
yardsticks to tell him how far he had 
journeyed or was likely to go. The fa- 
miliar foot and mile are of little use. in 
the world of space, where distances 
reach orders of magnitude that are 
quite beyond the range of daily expe- 
rience. What good does it do to tell the 
man in the street that the planet Pluto 
revolves about the sun at a distance of 
3,700,000,000 miles? All those zeros 
look so meaningless, and most people 
have to take a long pause before they 
can even read the number. Isn’t there 
some concise way of handling the new 
world of space, so that its huge dimen- 
sions become more manageable? 


Astronomers long ago solved the 
problem of creating handy units for 
dealing. with cosmic safaris. A little fa- 
miliarity with these basic yardsticks will 
make anyone feel more at home in the 
strange environment of the stars. 

Take, for instance, the mean distance 
from the earth to the sun. It is about 
92,960,000 miles. The astronomer takes 
this whole mess of miles, calls it his 
“Astronomical Unit,” and lo, he has a 
footrule for measuring the magnificent 
domain of the solar system. Where is 
the earth? One A.U. from the sun. 
Venus is 0.72 A.U. from the sun. Even 
Pluto, the remotest planet, is only about 
40 A.U. from the center of the solar sys- 
tem. Nothing has been changed, really, 
yet the new scale seems to bring the 
world of the planets within easy grasp 
of the imagination. 

All-sufficient as it seems, the A.U. is 
of very limited utility. It becomes too 
tiny a yardstick as soon as we leave the 
neighborhood of the sun. The reason is 
quite simple. Even the nearest star is 
almost 300,000 A.U. away. Note how 
those bothersome zeros are coming 
back again? But the astronomer is all set 
to wipe them out with two more meas- 
uring rods. Let’s see what they are. 

Consider for a moment the velocity 
of a ray of light. It rattles through the 
stellar void at a terrific clip—186,272 


New Course /n 


| “THEOLOGICAL... 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS” 


“The Morality of Hydrogen War” 
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ABANDON the old approach to the Sacra- 
ments. Gain a better understanding and 
appreciation for these signs of God’s love. 
Read, enjoy and benefit from the reading 
of a new seriese—“THE SACRAMENTS— 
magic or mystery?”. A complete set of 8 
pamphlets (boxed in an attractive shelf- 
case). Yours for only $1. Send check to: 
AVE MARIA, Box 8, Notre Dame, Indiana. 





ALL BOOKS—however old or long out-of- 
print—located by “book detectiye” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All subjects. Name the 
book—we'll find it! Then we'll quote 


rices, courteously, leaving question of | 
= } 


whether to purchase entirely up to you. No 
obligation. Write Books-On-File, Dept. 
AMER, Union City, New Jersey. 





ALTAR CLOTHS—lImported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N.Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS—for free catalog 
of plain linens, embroidered altar linen, 
and laces, write THOMAS YOUNG INC., 
42 White Street, New York 13, N.Y. 








JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N.C. 


YOUTH CENTERS—are urgently needed in 
heavily Communist Kerala. Help us build 
one. Rev. Francis Kannikal, S.J., Esob- 
havan, Ernakulam, Kerala, India. 
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The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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miles per second. In one year a ray of 
light covers 5,880,000,000,000 miles. 
There is a yardstick to end all yard- 
sticks, apparently. But this huge stretch 
of miles, which the scientist calls a light 
year, is so convenient a measuring rod 
that it is almost indispensable in dis- 
cussing the scale of distances that we 
find in our local galaxy or Milky Way. 
How far away are the stars? The near- 
est one, Alpha Centauri, lies at a dis- 
tance of 4.3 light years. Sirius, seeming- 
ly the brightest of the stars, is 8.6 light 
years away. But the farthest stars in the 
Milky Way may be 70,000 light years 
away from us. 

The other yardstick used by the as- 
tronomer is related to the light year al- 
most as the yard is related to the foot: 
both are of the same order of magni- 
tude. This other unit is called the “par- 
sec,” and it is equal to 3.26 light years. 
Just so that we may not forget where 
we started out, the parsec stands for 
206,265 A.U. or roughly 20 trillion 
miles. 

I mentioned the parsec because it is 
the basis of the next larger unit that is 
needed to express the colossal extent of 
the metagalactic system or world of 
galaxies that are similar to our own 
Milky Way. 

The very nearest of the big spiral 
nebulae that populate space is the An- 
dromeda Nebula. It is about 2,300,000 
light years away, but look! that plague 
of zeros has returned. No problem, 
however. Just as we take 1,000 meters 
and call the unit a kilometer, so we can 
create a handy unit called the kilopar- 
sec. In this new scale, the Andromeda 
Nebula is 700 kiloparsecs away, and our 
own galaxy has shrunk to a cloud of 
stars, dust and gas that is only about 
32 kiloparsecs in diameter. Surely the 
kiloparsec is a big enough unit to take 
care of all possible distances handily! 

I am afraid not. Last year a couple of 
galaxies were photographed that per- 
haps lie at a distance of six billion light 
years or about 1,800,000 kiloparsecs. 
Moreover, the Navy is building a radio 
telescope that may be able to pick up 
cosmic static from a distance of almost 
12 million kiloparsecs. The stupendous 
sweep of the cosmos forever seems to 
elude our search for convenient units of 
measurement. And so, already, astron- 
omers have turned to the megaparsec in 
the effort to eliminate the new accumu- 
lation of digits. A megaparsec swallows 
up 3,260,000 light years in its cosmic 
maw. In terms of megaparsecs, the 
radius of the entire known universe is 
compressed within less than 2,000 units 
of length. But let the apparent smallness 
of these units deceive no one; just one 


megaparsec spans a distance of 19,200,- 
000.000,000,000,000 miles. 

Right now, the megaparsec is quite 
satisfactory for expressing even the 
greatest cosmic distances in a handy 
and compendious form. We have no 
need for the gigaparsec (3.26 billion 
light years). Even so, the astronomer 
keeps it ready in his numerical tool 
box—just in case! 

L. C. McHucu 





Next we get a lesson in humility, as our 
Lord warns against desiring the choice 
places at a wedding banquet. He 
teaches His lesson gently, though. His 
consideration excludes all harshness, 
lis reasonableness is persuasive, His 
correction reaches the heart (St. Am- 
brose, on the Gospel for the 16th Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 


HE ENTERPRISE of leading a super- 
pipet as against a strictly natural 
life, or, in plainer terms, the effort to be 
a genuinely religious person, is full of 
surprises and subtleties. The natural, al- 
ways so defensible in itself, must not be 
cultivated at the expense of the super- 
natural. Yet the supernatural must never 
be permitted to grow inhumane and 
therefore inhuman and therefore un- 
natural. Monsignor Knox, of revered 
memory, wrote an entire and magnifi- 
cent book about the aberrations of spir- 
itual people for whom Christian spiritu- 
ality was not spiritual enough. It is to 
be observed that this weird note of 
ultra-rarefied supernaturalism is con- 
spicuously absent from the teaching and 
actions of Christ Himself. As He is re- 
corded in the Gospels, the transcendent 
Lord of all is in many instances aston- 
ishingly homely and pedestrian; that is, 
unabashedly human. 

Thus, as good St. Ambrose remarks, 
even as our Saviour administers a lesson 
in humility . . . He teaches His lesson 
gently. It’s a big mistake, we are told, to 
pre-empt the more desirable place at a 
formal and festive dinner table. But 
why? Because some VIP may yet ar- 
rive, and you may have to give up your 
place to him; and so thou wilt find thy- 
self taking, with a blush, the lowest 
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place of all. According to our Lord, 
then, humility, like honesty, is the best 
policy. 

If Luke, the well-loved doctor, had 
not been a wise man and, in addition, 
under the personal supervision of the 
Holy Spirit, he might well have omitted 
from his Gospel this item of the earliest 
Christian tradition. But there it is, neat- 
ly tucked into the Lucan version of the 
good news, and, of course, it never oc- 
curs to Luke to apologize for our Lord. 

The Redecmer of the world, who is 
the Wisdom of the Father, the radiance 
of His Father's splendor and the full 
expression of His being, urges upon us, 
by means of a concrete example, a mode 
of behavior. He then offers a motive for 
such behavior. He does not suggest that 
the motive given is the only motive, nor 
yet the best. Indeed it is neither. The 
incentive here—to avoid embarrassment, 
to escape a painful blush—is not exalted, 
is not particularly noble, is not super- 
natural at all. 

Yet could we, high-spirited posterity 
of fallen Adam, pause long enough to 
concede that a natural motive might, 
upon occasion, provide that which is 
vital even to supernatural -activity, 
namely, a start? In other words, there is 
this to be said for strictly human moti- 
vation, for what a theologian might 
term “external grace”: it just might 
work. And, brother, that’s high praise. 

Slippery as the doctrine might appear 
and subject, as it surely is, to misappli- 
cation, the fact remains that in many a 
set of circumstances it is far more im- 
portant to do something than to fuss 
about our immediate reason for doing 
it. A man might not get drunk because 
he knows that he would only make a 
lamentable fool of himself. We may be 
sorry that our man was not temperate 
in memory of the thirst of Christ on the 
cross, but let us yet be glad, and sin- 
cerely congratulate him, that he did not 
get drunk. Contra factum non valet ulla 
argumentatio, mutters the philosopher 
sagely: No amount of argument can al- 
ter a fact. 

Prize the best gifts of heaven, St. 
Paul urges his very human Corinthians, 
and we will do our best to heed the fine 
advice. We shall also continue to be 
grateful for small favors and modest 
successes. We will contend, possibly 
with a blush, that it is infinitely better 
to practice a virtue for a lower reason 
than not to practice it at all for a high- 
er reason. 

Christ our Lord is never inhumane. 
He is quite reasonable. He is fairly mod- 
est in what He asks of us. In the begin- 
ning, anyhow. Usually. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 
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Graduate School of 
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Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N.Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


Pennsylvania 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.M. degrees. Major studies in art, 
bus., psych., dietetics, drama, guidance coun- 
seling, lib. arts, librarianship, liturg. music, 
med. tech., music (N.A.S.M. accr.), sci- 
ences, special ed., speech, teaching (elem. & 
sec.), vocational home ec. 

_Master’s degrees in education, psychology, 
librarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 
Give date of H. S. graduation. 

REGISTRAR 
MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 
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JudBe 


The seminarian, the nun, 

the religious brother, the teacher, the college 
student—all will appreciate your 
thoughtfulness and interest in their 
intellectual development, when you remember 
them with a subscription to AMERICA. 


Offer them Guides 
to Christian Thinking 


In this stage of their lives—when they are 
preparing for active careers as parish priests, 
missionaries, teachers, administrators, 

businessmen or homemakers—a weekly review 

of current affairs from a Christian perspective 

will supply the stimulus which regularly will 
recharge and nurture their desire to KNOW in @ 
order to judge. You will be helping them 

become articulate, well-informed 

spokesmen for a Christian view. 


Give them subscriptions to AMERICA! 


(Use the insert card in this issue.) 


America 


920 Broadway, New York 10, New Ye 
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